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NOTES ON OJIBWA FOLK-LORE. 

BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 

In a paper read before the Anthropological Society at its 138th 
regular meeting I presented the results of investigations among the 
Ojibwa of Northern Minnesota during the summer of 1887. Those 
investigations were in the line of the study and interpretation of 
pictographs and mnemonic records which relate directly or indi- 
rectly to the practices and ceremonials of the Mide' or Shaman, 
a personage usually, though erroneously, designated "Medicine 
Man." 

At Red Lake I discovered the existence of an ancient chart 
which, according to the assurances of the chief and the Mide' 
priests, had never before been exhibited to a white man, nor even 
to an Indian until he had paid the required fees; and then only 
after necessary preparation by preliminary fasting and visions pre- 
ceding instruction for his ultimate reception into the Mide'wiwin, or 
Grand Medicine Society. 

This chart measures seven feet one and one-half inches in length, 
eighteen inches in width, and is made of five pieces of birch-bark 
neatly and securely stitched together by means of thin, flat strands 
of bass wood. At either end are two thin strips of wood, secure/! 
transversely by wrapping and stitching with thin strands of bark, so 
as to prevent splitting and fraying of the ends of the record. 

It had been in the keeping of Skwekom'-ik, to whom it was in- 
trusted at the death of his father-in-law, the latter, in turn, having 
received it in 1825 from Ba-da'-san, the Grand Shaman and chief of 
the Winnibigo'shish Ojibwa. 

It is affirmed that Bada'san had received the original — of which 
the above is a copy — from the Grand Mide' at La Pointe, where, it 
is said, the Mide'-wiwin was held annually and the ceremonies con- 
ducted in strict accordance with ancient and traditional usage. 

La Pointe was the final traditional resting place of the Ojibwa as 
a nation in their protracted migration from the Great Salt Sea in 
the east. Spon, however, circumstances — to which it is impracti- 
cable to refer — compelled some of the bands to penetrate the 
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country to the west and southwest of Lake Superior, which caused 
a general dismemberment of the Grand Medicine Society, so that 
for many years thereafter new and independent medicine lodges 
were built and the annual initiations continued. In time these 
were interfered with by the missionaries, and later by the United 
States Indian agents, so that at the present time the ceremonies are 
conducted only at irregular intervals and in secret places. Under 
the direction of the Bureau of Ethnology, a second visit was made 
to Red Lake during the summer of 1888, when a complete descrip- 
tion of the above record was obtained ; and upon returning to 
White Earth two additional records, interesting variants of the first, 
were also secured, together with much of the ritual. This consists 
largely of an archaic form of speech — songs with musical notation 
and many details pertaining to sacred objects, myths, facial decora- 
tion, and personal adornment, all which relate to the rites of initia- 
tion and advancement in the several degrees. 

In the following brief risumi of the tradition relating to the in- 
tercession of Mi'nabo'zho,* with Dje Manedo — the good and benevo- 
lent spirit — will be noticed the constant reference to the number 
four, the mystic or sacred number of the Ojibwa, which survives in 
most of the myths and folk-tales of more modern origin. 

These narrations are translated into English with as close adher- 
ence to the spirit of the originals as possible. 

When Mi'nabo'zho, the servant of Dje Manedo, looked down 
upon the earth he beheld human beings, the Unish'inanbaig', the 
ancestors of the Ojibwa. They occupied the four quarters of the 
earth — the northeast, the southeast, the southwest, and the north- 
west. 

Desiring to give these people the secret of warding off disease, 
with which they appeared to be constantly struggling, Mi'nabo'zho 
remained over the center of the earth in contemplation, endeavor- 
ing to devise some means of communicating with them, when he 
perceived a dark object to appear upon the surface of the water in 
the west. He could not recognize its form, and while watching 
it closely it slowly disappeared from view. It next appeared in the 
north, and after a short lapse of time again disappeared. Mi'na- 
bo'zho hoped it would again show itself upon the surface of the 
water, which it did in the east. Then Mi'nabo'zho wished that it 



* Pronounced also Me'nabo'zho and Wi'nabo'zho. 
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might approach him so as to permit him to communicate with it. 
When this object again disappeared from view in the east and made 
its reappearance in the south, Mi'nabo'zho asked it to come to the 
center of the earth that he might behold it. Again it disappeared 
from view, and after reappearing in the west, Mi'nabo'zho observed 
it slowly approaching the center of the earth, when he descended 
and saw it was the otter, now one of the sacred animals of the 
Ojibwa and one of the most powerful spirits. 

To be brief, Mi'nabo'zho instructed the otter in the mysteries of 
the grand medicine, giving him at the same the sacred rattle, to be 
used at the side of the sick; the sacred drum, to be used during 
the ceremonial of initiation and at death ; and tobacco, to be em- 
ployed in invocations and in making peace. 

The first design upon the Red Lake chart consists of a large 
circle, representing the earth as observed from a fixed point, small 
squares being attached at the cardinal points to indicate the four 
places where the otter appeared, between which are four semicircles 
or mound-like appendages, denoting the habitations of mankind 
upon the four quarters of the globe. In the center of this circle 
is a spot to represent an island where the communication was given 
to the otter. 

The Mide' usually fear one another on account of imaginary su- 
perior powers possessed by rivals, but the one who is feared by all 
is termed Mi'nisino'shkwe, "He who lives on the island." 

The above myth is but an example of the numerous tales and 
traditions which precede the necessary preparations for initiation. 
Many of these are in mnemonic form, drawn upon birch bark, and 
are chanted. 

In connection with the tradition of Mi'nabo'zho, allusion is also 
made in the ritual to the colors of the cardinal points. According 
to Sicos'ige, a second degree Mide' of White Earth, white represents 
the east ; green, the south ; red, the west, and black, the north. 
Sicos'ige's wife was a Mide' priestess of the fourth degree, and al- 
though he had received but two degrees in the regular order of 
initiation, he had been permitted to be present at her reception, at 
which time he became acquainted with the entire ritual, although in 
assisting at ceremonies he was not permitted to actively participate 
beyond the second degree. 

Ojibwa, the only fourth degree Mide' priest among all the Indians 
of the Red Lake and White Earth reservations who number over 
28 
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4, 200 souls, does not belong to the same band of Indians as Sicos'- 
ige and received his degrees in a different locality. The rituals 
differ somewhat, and the colors of the sacred posts planted in the 
several degree lodges, as well as those pertaining to the cardinal 
points, are different, viz., Ojibwa states that red represents the east; 
green, the south ; white, the west, and black, the north. 

As just stated, sacred posts are planted in the Mide'wigan. At 
the base of these are deposited sacred objects, and they also serve 
for other mysterious purposes, an account of which would consume 
too much space for the present paper as a complete history of this 
subject is in contemplation. 

According to Sicos'ige, the pole for the first degree is painted red, 
with a green band around the top. That for the second is red, with 
two green bands, one at the top and one at the middle. The third 
degree is designated by a cedar sapling having the bark upon it, and 
near the top a cross-piece, the whole in the form of a cross ; this is 
painted red, the top of the pole and the ends of the cross-piece each 
having a band of green. The fourth degree pole is squared, bear- 
ing the colors of the cardinal points upon the respective sides, viz., 
east, white; south, green; west, red, and north, black. Upon this 
pole is placed the stuffed body of the white owl (Nyctea nived), 
within which the owl spirit resides during the ceremonies. 

According to Ojibwa, the arrangement of poles is rather compli- 
cated, there being a total of ten poles for the four degrees, distribu- 
ted as follows : 

First degree. One pole painted red, having white spots scattered 
irregularly over it, upon which is placed the owl — ko-kd-ko-u'. 

Second degree. Two poles, the first being that of the first degree, 
bearing the owl, and the second painted white with two red bands, 
each four inches broad, one at the top and one about the middle. 
Third degree. Three poles, the first of which is painted red, the 
second is covered with white clay, and the third black. Upon the 
last is placed the owl. 

Fourth degree. Four poles, of which the first is painted white 
upon the upper half and green upon the lower ; the second is simi- 
lar to the first ; the third is red, with a black spiral band running 
round it from top to bottom, upon which is placed the owl ; the 
fourth is in the shape of a cross, painted white, with red spots, 
excepting the lower half of the trunk which is squared, the colors 
upon the four sides being red on the east, green on the south, white 
on the west, and black on the north. 
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Although the skin of any animal or bird, to serve as a medicine 
sack, may be given to a candidate upon the completion of his ini- 
tiation, the four Mide', who are the chief actors in the ceremony, use 
the following and may be identified by these insignia : The first, or 
highest, has a sack made of gray squirrel skin; the second, of 
weasel ; the third of mink ; and the fourth, of an owl. 

When an Indian desires to become a Mide', and so informs the 
chief priests of the society, he states that "he wishes to buy a 
megis." The megis is the sacred emblem of the society, and con- 
sists of a small white shell greatly resembling a cowrie. At the 
present time the four degrees are respectively identified by a specific 
kind of shell or similar object, no one being permitted to wear the 
megis of a higher degree than that of which he is a member. 

The several specific methods of facial decoration employed by the 
candidate for initiation are, according to Ojibwa the chief Mide' at 
White Earth, as follows: 

First degree. One red stripe across the face from near the ears 
across the tip of the nose. 

Second degree. One stripe as above and another across the eyes, 
temples, and root of the nose. 

Third degree. The upper half of the face is painted green and 
the lower half red. 

Fourth degree. The forehead and left side of the face, from the 
outer canthus of the eye downward, is painted green ; four spots of 
vermillion are made with the tip of the finger upon the forehead 
and four upon the green surface of the left cheek. In addition to 
this, golden eagle feathers stained red are also worn upon the head 
and down the back. 

The ornamentation adopted, according to Sicos'ige, is as follows : 

First degree. A broad band of green across the forehead and a 
narrow stripe of vermillion across the face just below the eyes. 

Second degree. A narrow stripe of vermillion across the temples, 
eyelids, and the root of the nose, a short distance above which is 
a similar stripe of green, then another of vermillion, and above this 
again one of green. 

Third degree. Red and white spots are daubed all over the 
face, the spots averaging three-fourths of an inch each in diameter. 

Fourth degree. Two forms are admissible ; in the first the face 
is painted red, with a stripe of green extending diagonally across it 
from the upper part of the left temporal region to the lower part of 
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the right cheek. In the second the face is painted red with two 
short, horizontal, parallel green bars across the forehead. 

Either of these may be adopted as a sign of mourning by a man 
whose deceased son had been intended for the priesthood of the 
Grand Medicine Society, More of this will be mentioned in con- 
nection with the ceremony of the Ghost Society. 

When painted for dances or other ceremonies, a Mide' may always 
be recognized, as also his status in the Mide'wiwin. Each degree 
has its chief and three principal assistants, each of whom may be 
known by the kind of skin used for a medicine bag. 

Years are spent in preparation for the first degree of the Grand 
Medicine, and there are many who have impoverished themselves 
by the payment of fees — consisting of horses, robes, arms, utensils, 
and money — and in the preparation for the feast, to which all are 
invited. 

One degree only is conferred at any one meeting of the Mide'wi- 
win, and it is apparent, therefore, that at least four years are consumed 
in completing the education of a Kit'shi Mide', or Grand Medicine 
Man. 

There is only one other way to attain the rank of a Mide' of the 
first degree, though one may secure the remaining degrees in the 
usual manner by paying therefor. This is through the Dji'-bai Mi- 
de'-wi-gan', literally, Ghost Spirit-Lodge, or, more commonly, Ghost 
Society. 

After the birth of a male child it is customary to invite the friends 
of the family to a feast, designating at the same time a Mide' to 
serve as godfather and to dedicate the child to some special pursuit 
in life. 

The Mide' is governed in his decision by visions, and it thus 
sometimes happens that the child is dedicated to the "Grand Medi- 
cine" — i. e., he is to prepare to enter the Society of the Mide'. 
In such a case the parents prepare him by having the best instructors, 
and gather together robes, blankets, and other gifts to be presented 
at the time of initiation. 

Should this son die before the age of puberty, before which time 
he cannot be admitted, the father paints his own face as above de- 
scribed, viz., red, with a green stripe diagonally across the face 
from left to right; or red, with two short horizontal parallel bars in 
green upon the forehead. He then announces to the chief Mide' his 
intention of becoming a member of the Ghost Society and his read- 
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iness to receive the first degree of the Mide'wiwin, or Grand Med- 
icine Society, thus representing his deceased son. 

In due time a council of Mide' is called, who visit the lodge of 
mourning where they partake of a feast. The Ghost Lodge is 
erected at some distance from the village, toward the west, where 
the spirits of deceased Mide' are supposed to meet to receive the 
spirit of him who died last and for whom mourning is still con- 
tinued. Dishes are carried from the mourner's lodge to the Ghost 
Lodge, placed around the interior at positions corresponding to the 
places as if occupied by human beings. A large dish is also placed 
in the center of the lodge for the spirit of Dje Manedo, the Good 
Spirit, who presides. Food is placed upon all the dishes, and 
while the spirits are enjoying the offering the preparatory instruc- 
tion is being continued in the council of Mide' at the lodge of 
mourning. 

The father of the lately-deceased boy is then instructed in the 
manner in which he is to dress and to proceed, symbolizing the 
course pursued by the spirit of his son on his way to the spirit 
world. He must take one pair of bear-skin moccasins, one pair 
made of wolf-skin, and one of pheasant skins. These are to be 
carried to the Ghost Lodge, walking barefooted, picking a straw- 
berry from a plant on the right of the path and a blueberry from a 
bush on the left, plucking June cherries from a tree on the right 
and plums from another on the left. He is then to hasten to the 
Ghost Lodge, which is covered with megis — sacred white shells, the 
emblem of the Mide'wiwin — and to deposit the fruit and the moc- 
casins; these will be used by his son's spirit in traveling the road 
of the dead after the spirits have completed their feast and recep- 
tion of him. 

Suffice it to say that the father — after returning to his own wig- 
wam in which the Mide' priests are awaiting his return — is taken to 
the Mide'wigan', or Grand Medicine Lodge, and received in due 
form. 

Sometimes the mother of one who had been so dedicated to the 
Grand Medicine Society is taken into that society, particularly when 
the father is absent or dead. 

The following tradition is an account of a visit of the spirit of a 
boy to the abode of Dje Manedo, the chief priest of the Ghost 
Lodge, or, in other words, the "Land of the Sleeping Sun" — 
Ne'-ba-gi'-zis : 
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Once an old Shaman, with his wife and son, started out on a 
hunting trip, and/as the autumn was changing into winter, the three 
erected a substantial wigwam. The snow began to fall and the cold 
increased, so they decided to remain and eat of their stores, game 
having been abundant and a good supply having been procured. 

The son died ; whereupon his mother immediately set out for the 
village to secure help for his restoration to life, as she believed her 
father able to accomplish this, he being chief priest of the Grand 
Medicine Society. 

When the woman informed her father of the death of her son, her 
brother, who was present, immediately set out in advance to render 
assistance. The chief priest then summoned three assistant Shamans, 
and they accompanied his daughter to where the body of his dead 
grandson lay upon the floor of the wigwam covered with a blanket. 

The chief Shaman placed himself at the left shoulder of the dead 
man, the next in rank at the right, while the two other assistants 
stationed themselves at the feet. Then the youngest Shaman — he at 
the right foot of the deceased — began to chant a medicine or sacred 
song, which he repeated a second, a third, and a fourth time. 

When he had finished, the Shaman at the left foot sang a Mide' 
song four times ; then the Shaman at the right shoulder of the body 
did the same, after which the chief priest sang his song four times ; 
whereupon there was a perceptible movement under the blanket, and 
as the limbs began to move the blanket was taken off, when the boy 
sat up, but was unable to speak. He made a sign by thrusting his 
curved index finger downward before the chin to indicate that he 
desired water, which was given to him. 

The four Shamans then chanted, each preparing charmed remedies, 
which were to be given to the boy to complete his recovery. The 
youngest Shaman, standing at the right foot of the patient, gave 
him four pinches of powder, which he was made to swallow; the 
Shaman at the left foot did the same, then the Shaman at the right 
shoulder did likewise, and he was in turn followed by the chief priest 
standing at the left shoulder of the boy, whereupon the latter imme- 
diately recovered his speech and said that during the time that his 
body had been in a trance his spirit had been in the Spirit Land, 
and had learned of the Grand Medicine. 

The boy then narrated what his spirit had experienced during 
the trance, as follows : 
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Gi'gimin'ego'min mide'wiwin' mide' man'Ido 'ngigin'oamak band- 
zhige'owe'an ta'zine'zhowak' nizha'nezak', kiwi'deget' mi'opi'ke'nebui'- 
yan, kaki'ne kawe'dege' mi'owokpi' ikan'oamag'ina mide' man'ido 
wiwe'nitshi mide'wiwink', ki'mima'disiwin'inan' kimi'nigonan' geon'- 
denamonk ki'mima'disi'wiwa'ninan' ; ki'kino'amag'winan' mashTdki 
ogi'minig'owan' odzhibig'an gime'ninaguk' mosh'kikiwa'bo shtikwan'- 
akose'an oma'mash'kiki' ma'giga'to ki'kayaton'. 

The following is a translation : 

• He, the Medicine Spirit [Dje Manedo], gave us [the Ojibwa] the 
Grand Medicine, and he has taught us how to use it. I have come 
back. There will be twelve, all of whom will take wives ; when the 
last of these is no longer without a wife, then will I die. That is 
the time. The Medicine Spirit taught us to do right. He gave us 
life, and told us how to prolong it. These things he taught us, and 
gave us roots for medicine. I give you medicine ; if your head is 
sick, this medicine put on ; you will put it on. 

This is the Mide' belief respecting the origin of ginseng root. 

In the above, the reference to twelve — three times four — signifies 
that twelve chief priests shall succeed each other before death will 
come to the narrator. It may be observed, also, that a number of 
archaic words, or forms of pronunciation, occur in the text, which 
is also an indication of the antiquity of the narrative as preserved 
by the Ojibwa. 



Cherokee Plant Lore. — Some of the plant myths of the Cher- 
okees are extremely interesting and relate to the days when the earth 
was full of wonders. Corn, the great food staple of the Indian, 
sprang from the life blood of an old woman who was killed by her 
unnatural sons. Before she expired she directed them to cut off her 
head and drag the lifeless body upon the ground seven times 
in a circle. Wherever a drop of the mother's blood fell upon the 
earth a green blade shot up and developed before the next morning 
into a stalk of ripened corn. 

All diseases were invented by the deer, birds, and other animals 
in order to check the rapid increase of the human race, which 
threatened to crowd them out of existence. When the plants, who 
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are friendly to humanity, heard what the animals had done, they 
held a council and each in turn agreed, when called upon by man 
in his distress, to furnish a remedy to counteract the evil spells of 
the animals. Thus originated medicine, and even the most insig- 
nificant weed has medicinal virtues even though unknown. 

A long time ago the Cherokees went to war against a giant mon- 
ster. They killed him, brought his head home in triumph, and 
placed it upon the top of a cedar pole in front of the townhouse. 
The blood trickling down along the trunk colored the pole red and 
so the wood of the cedar is red to this day. 

When the world was made, Une'lanfthi, the great Apportioner, 
commanded that all the trees should keep awake for four days and 
nights. The pine, spruce, and balsam were obedient to his will, 
but the others proved unable to withstand the temptation to sleep, 
and the Apportioner in his anger declared that as a punishment they 
should lose their leafy covering during the winter, while the pine 
and other trees who had obeyed him should be fresh and green for- 
ever. 

The poison ivy is called " the climber," and boys, when playing 
in its vicinity, endeavor to propitiate it by saying to it, in a sooth- 
ing tone, iga'na/ii, "you are my friend." 

Once the only human beings in the world were a man and his 
wife, and having quarreled, the woman left her husband and started 
to return to her home in the Sun Land. In his loneliness the man 
applied for aid to Une'lanuhi, who caused a patch of ripe huckle- 
berries to spring up in the woman's path, but she merely glanced at 
them and went her way. A little further on she saw some fine large 
blackberries; then raspberries and gooseberries, and a clump of ser- 
vice trees loaded down with bunches of bright red fruit ; but she 
heeded none of them and still held her way toward the east. Finally, 
she saw her pathway covered with strawberry vines loaded with rich, 
luscious berries. Unable longer to resist temptation, she bent down 
to gather a handful, and as she did so her heart was drawn irresist- 
ibly to her absent husband, so that she was unable to go further. 
After satisfying her appetite, she returned to her husband, carrying 
as a peace-offering the first strawberries that ever were known in the 
world. The man and his wife "lived happily ever after," but 
thenceforth the woman's will was subordinated in all things to that 
of her husband. 

James Moonev. 



